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TEACHING ENGINEERING DYNAMICS 


Charles W. Allen 
Professor of Mechanical Engineering 
Chico State College 


During the last decade the content of the typical dynamics course 
has undergone considerable change. Vector notation is now uni- 
versal, and some dynamics textbooks are introducing the student 
to matrix methods. New dynamics textbooks are appearing so 
frequently that it is often difficult for a dynamics instructor to 
keep abreast of all the new titles. The degree of sophistication of 
the textbooks is also increasing as each author tries to add some- 
thing new. 

Dynamics is now frequently offered as a sophomore course 
rather than at the junior level. Considering the increasing com- 
plexity of the textbooks, we realize the implication that we are 
teaching much more material earlier in the engineering program 
than was previously the case. 

An examination of several of the current first-year physics 
textbooks shows that the mechanics sections have also increased in 
breadth and depth of coverage over the last few years. One recent 
book has such extensive coverage of dynamics that it essentially 
covers all the material which is included in many of the engineering 
dynamics texts. 

These trends have made presentation of anywhere near 
the complete textbook material in a one semester, three-unit 
course very difficult. The backgroundof the students, in spite of 
the use of sophisticated physics texts, appears to be little better 
than would be expected from an old fashioned introductory 
physics course devoted primarily to rectilinear motion of particles. 
Since the professor usually presents advanced topics at the expense 
of time ordinarily spent on the elementary topics, the students' 
comprehension and retention are often poor. After the results of 
the American Society for Engineering Education (ASEE) National 
Examination (Singer, 1969) appeared, the author found that instruc- 
tors at other institutions have also found difficulty with the amount 
of material to be included in a modern course. 


ASEE EVALUATION EXAMINATION 

In 1968, the Evaluation Student Committee,of ASEE invited 
participation by engineering schools in a national examination. The 
problems were to be selected from a master list of 26 problems 
distributed to each participating school. The writer's institution 
participated in this examination and, for the dynamics test, selected 
10 problems for the two-hour examination. When the data from the 
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examination were reduced, it was apparent that the Chico State 
College selection was close to the national popularity ranking. 
The Chico State average of 44.7% in this national examination 
compares favorably with the national average of 42.8% and the 
Pacific Southwest Region average of 36.2%. 

The report (Singer, 1969) concludes that although advanced 
topics are now commonplace in dynamics texts, the examination 
items selected were largely those of an elementary nature. When 
an item on an advanced topic was selected, the performance was 
generally. poor, 

The results of the ASEE Study have confirmed the author's 
opinion that much of the advanced material in the current dynamics 
textbook is not covered or is not well understood by the student, 


COURSE CONTENT AND PHILOSOPHY 

An outline of the dynamics course as currently taught at 
Chico State is given in the Appendix. The course is part of a 
common core for all engineering majors and hence must satisfy 
several objectives as follows: 

1. Provide sufficient background in dynamics 
so that all students, irrespective of 
engineering major, can handle simple 
particle and rigid body problems likely to 
be encountered as part of civil, electrical 
or mechanical systems. 

2. Provide sufficient background for the sub- 
sequent course in mechanical vibrations. 

3. Prepare the prospective graduate student 
for entry into a course in advanced 
dynamics, 

4. Give the student sufficient problem solving 
ability to enable him to pass the EIT 
examination. 

All of the above objectives with the possible exception of 
the third can be met by a relatively simple course in dynamics. 
However, the tendency nowadays is to present a general theory and 
then to apply this to certain simplified problems, 

The author was formerly a firm advocate of this approach 
but recently has modified it to the extent that a general theory is 
presented for much of theparticle kinematics and kinetics, but the 
treatment of rigid bodies is limited to plane motion with the excep- 
tion of an introduction to three-dimensional rigid body dynamics 
as applied to gyroscopes and other axially symmetric bodies. 

The general philosophy is that the three-dimensional 
analysis is given first if it does not add significantly to the complex- 
ity of the analysis. The two-dimensional situation then becomes a 
special case of the general theory. However, if the three-dimen- 


sional solution is significantly more complex, the two-dimensional 
case alone is presented. As an example, cylindrical coordinates 
present no particular difficulty over polar coordinates, and, thus, 
the three-dimensional situation is presented. Spherical coordinates, 
however, are considerably more complex and are omitted. 

Limiting the rigid body treatment to plane motion and 
very simple axially symmetric three-dimensional motion may not 
appeal to those instructors dedicated to engineering science, 
However, from a practical standpoint, the amount of three-dimen- 
sional'analysis that is actually used in industry is very small. 


PROBLEM AREAS IN DYNAMICS 

One area in which students experience considerable 
difficulty is in the use of dynamic equilibrium, commonly called 
d'Alembert's Principle. (Rosenberg, 1968)! The current practice 
in most dynamics textbooks is to apply Newton's Second Law direct- 
ly and play down the use of artificial equilibrium. In the opinion 
of the author, this is the simplest and most logical treatment 
because of the difficulty students find in differentiating between 
real and inertia forces. Apparently this treatment is not universal 
because many transfer students claim that their previous instruc- 
tion in dynamics has involved extensive use of inertia forces. The 
result is that inertia forces are often included in the summation 
of forces which is then equated to the product of the mass and 
acceleration. The author agrees with Professor Meriam that the 
reduction of a dynamics to a pseudo-statics problem is mainly of 
historical interest and aithough its use simplifies certain rigid 
body problems, it generates many serious difficulties for the 
student in the fundamen‘al understanding of dynamics. 

Early in the semester students appeared reluctant to 
accept the idea that the differentiation of a vector must include its 
change in direction as well as in magnitude. Using complete de- 
rivations for those cases in which the direction of the unit vector 
changes such as cylindrical coordinates and motion in a rotating 
frame of reference seemed effective in impressing the effect of 
change in direction on the student. 


NEW DIMENSIONS 

This paper has summarized some of the problems and ideas 
of the author in presenting a rigorous course in engineering dynamics 
at the junior level, Many of these problems encountered in trying 
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lSee also Reader Comment, Journal of Engineering Education, 
Vol. 59, No. 1, September 1968, pp. 61-62. 


to present the general case and then simplifying it for a specific 
problem appear in companion courses in mechanics of fluids and 
strength of materials. The general approach appears extremely 
neat and orderly to an instructor who has considerable understanding 
of the subject, much of which was probably acquired from the 

study of simple situations first; to the student, however, it is all 
too often overwhelming at the first encounter. 

We now appear to be entering a new phase with the intro- 
duction of programmed dynamics books such as A Programmed 
Introduction to Dynamics (Work, 1969). However, the basic 
content of the book is even more important here since the sequence 
must be followed much more closely than in a conventional course. 


APPENDIX--ENGINEERING 135--DYNAMICS 

Kinematics of a Particle: Vector displacement, velocity 
and acceleration; rectangular coordinates; normal and tangential 
coordinates; cylindrical coordinates; relative motion of two par- 
ticles; motion in a translating-rotating coordinate system. 

Kinetics of a Particle: Newton's laws of motion; units; 
free body diagrams; rectilinear motion of single and connected 
particles; rectangular coordinates; normal and tangential coordi- 
nates; cylindrical coordinates; elementary orbital mechanics; 
introduction to mechanical vibrations; d'Alembert's principle; 
work of a force; potential functions; kinetic and potential energy; 
impulse and momentum change; variable mass; impulsive force; 
conservation of linear momentum; angular impulse and momentum; 
conservation of angular momentum. 

Kinetics of a System of Particles: Equations of motion; 
center and mass; work and energy; linear impulse and momentum; 
angular impulse and momentum, 

Kinematics of Rigid Bodies: Translation and rotation; 
general plane motion; instantaneous centers of rotation; general 
motion, 

Kinetics of Rigid Bodies—Plane Motion: Equations of 
motion; kinetic energy; work-energy relations; linear and angular 
momentum; conservation of linear and angular momentum. 

Kinetics of Rigid Bodies—General Motion: Principal axes 
and moments of inertia; elementary gyroscopic motion. 


EXAMINATIONS 

Midterms: 3-50-minute tests, closed book, 3-4 problems per test. 
Final: 2-hour examination, closed book, 8-10 problems. 
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FLOW THROUGH A CONTRACTION 


Merle C, Potter 
Michael Chojnowski 


Several authors of contemporary fluid mechanics texts have incor- 
rectly presented the problem of a parabolic flow undergoing a 
contraction. The solution to this problem should be of interest to 
teachers of elementary fluid mechanics as well as to authors who 
may repeat the error. Actually, the solution presented can be 
used for fluid entering a contraction with any given velocity profile 
immediately prior to the contraction, 

Consider the flow through the contraction to be seady, two 
dimensional’ and incompressible, with zero velocity components 
perpendicular to the flow at the entrance and exit of the contraction, 
Losses will be neglected through the short streamlined contraction, 
and hence, viscosity will have little effect upon the flow and can 
be neglected. To determine the nature of the velocity distribution 
at section 2 consider the Euler equations for two-dimensional, 
steady, inviscid flows 


eee eee en J (1) 
ox dy 0 OX 
= — % gaa. 2P 

fa 7 * : By (2) 


—— + = = 6 (3) 


Differentiating Eq. 1 with respect to y and Eq. 2 with respect to x, 
subtracting results, and with the use of Eq. 3, we have 


0 0 du dV 
\ ox * dy ( dy ye 0 


The problem will be developed for channel flow, and the results 
for pipe flow presented at the end. 


or alternatively, 


Dt 
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where &% is the vorticity and Dt is the material (total, sub- 


stantial co-moving) derivative. According to Eq. 4, the vorticity 


of a fluid element must remain constant as the element moves 
through the contraction. This conservation of vorticity requires 
that the slope of the velocity distribution at section 2 must be the 
same as the slope for corresponding points (points which lie on 
the same streamline) at section 1, that is, 


au au (5) 


where y and nN are the distances to the same streamline as mea- 
sured from the walls at sections 1 and 2 respectively. In order 
that continuity can be satisfied, allow a slip velocity U, at the 
boundary, as illustrated in figure 1 (for a viscous fluid there would 
be a thin boundary layer). One must go downstream sufficiently 
far for a parabolic profile to again be established; for that case, 
viscosity must be included, and vorticity would not be conserved. 


Fig. 1. Flow through a Contraction 


Now let us solve for the velocity distribution at Section be 1 
Continuity between any two neighboring streamlines can be expresse 


as 


U,(y) dy = [v, + UL (n) | dn 6) 


where Uo is the slip velocity after the contraction and (Ug: # Ua) 


is the velocity at section 2. Eq. 5 is then 
au, “ au, (7) 
dy dn 
which, when used with Eq. 6 yields 
dau 
U He 
i ee Le (8) 
a 
After integration, the quadratic expression in Uh. is solved to 
give 
e re 2 2 
U, =U, +0, =a) UL +0, (9) 
Remember, the above development is for the same streamline. 
Using Bernoulli's equation along this streamline 
2 2 
UL : PL _ U, Py (10) 
2g Y 2g ¥ 


and, substituting for U, using Eq. 9, there results the interesting 


relationship : 
U 
pie ve? (il) 
P 2g 


Thus, if the slip velocity after a contraction is known, the pressure 
drop can be calculated. 

To solve for the position at section 2 of a given streamline 
at section 1, substitute Eq. 9 into Eq. 6 and integrate; then 


. U. 
1 
n= : dy (12) 
2 2 
- N°o + U, 


Hence, for a given velocity profile Uj(y) at section 1, we can 
calculate at section 2 the slip velocity from Eq. 12, the total 
velocity from Eq. 9, and the pressure drop from Eq. 11 for any 
given contraction. 

Foralinear velocity profile upstream, the above analysis 
yields a linear distribution with a slip velocity downstream, which 
is necessary if vorticity is to be conserved. For the parabolic 
profile, the integral in Eq. 12 may be evaluated numerically. The 
downstream velocity distribution for half the channel is shown in 
figure 2 for a 2 to 1 reduction in crosswise dimension. As the 
downstream dimension is reduced, the velocity profile becomes 
more uniform with the slip velocity increasing in magnitude. 


Fig. 1. Velocity Profile for a 2 tol 
_ Contraction with a Parabolic Profile Upstream 


For a circular pipe, the development similar to the above 


analysis in polar coordinates yields 
ge. : (13) 
Dt 
and, thus, the ratio of the vorticity to the radius is conserved as 
a particle of liquid moves through the contraction. The pressure 


drop relationship is again 


= (14) 


The expression locating the downstream streamline is 


where n and r are measured from the centerline of the pipe. 
For a parabolic profile at section 1, this can be integrated, and 
after some manipulation it can be shown that 


R~ x 
2 = if 2 16 
“eaa* y+ =e os 


where Umax is the velocity at the centerline upstream and Ry 
and Ry are the radii of the pipe. 

Again, viscous effects were neglected in the short contrac- 
tion. Nothing has been assumed about how the parabolic profile is 
established prior to the contraction; certainly viscous effects in 
a long reach of pipe or channel could accomplish this. 

It is obvious why a contraction in a wind tunnel creates 
essentially uniform flow in the test section. Variations in the 
velocity profile prior to the contraction are hardly noticed down- 
stream, 
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FUNCTIONAL CHARACTERISTICS OF 
FLUIDIC ELEMENTS 


Ronald Clyde Davies 
Engineering Manager 
Medlab Computer Services, Inc. 


TERMINOLOGY 

Several terms are used to describe the characteristics of fluidic 
devices which may or may not be familiar to those first investi- 
gating fluidics. In order to provide a common understanding of 
these terms, a brief discussion of each is provided here. 

Digital /Proportional--Digital devices are those devices 
which have discrete levels of output. By far the most common 
digital devices are binary devices having two discrete levels-- 
on or off. Proportional devices are those devices which have 
variable output levels which are proportional to the input signal. 
The output level is a multiple of the input level. 

Pressure and Flow Range--There are three general levels 
at which fluidic signals can be classified. The lowest level is 
that level of signals associated with sensors. The pressures of 
these low level sensor signals are between a fraction of an inch of 
water column to a few pounds per square inch (PSI). Flows at 
the low levels are generally from .001 SCFM to 1 SCFM (stan- 
dard cubic feet per minute). The medium range pressures are 
from about $ psi to about 30 psi. The associated flows are from 
about .01 SCFM to about 5 SCFM. Medium level signals are 
commonly those found on the inputs and outputs of many fluidic 
logic functions. The upper range is associated with power de- 
vices such as cylinders and air motors. The pressures at the 
upper range vary between 5 psi and 125 ‘psi and the flows are 
from 1 SCFM to 20 SCFM. Fluidic devices are available in all 
three ranges. The choice of which device to use is dependent on 
several factors including air consumption, number of devices 
required, time response, and, of course, the application. 

Gain--Gain is the ratio between the change in output 
pressure (or flow) to the change in input pressure (or flow). For 
example, if an output pressure can be changed from 10 psi to 0 
psi with a control signal change from 0 psi to 5 psi, the gain is 
-2 (the negative sign indicates that inversion of the signal occurred). 

Frequency response/time response--Frequency response 
refers to the range of frequencies through which a device can 
respond acceptably. With proportional devices, the gain ofa 
device will decrease as the frequency of the input is varied 
above and below the normal operating range of the device. With 
digital devices, the ability to switch according to an input fre- 
quency will decrease as the frequency of the input is varied 
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beyond the normal operating range. Time response is the amount 
of time that passes between the time an input changes by 90% of 
the maximum input pressure (or flow) and the time the output 
pressure changes by 90% of maximum output pressure. 

Fan-in/Fan-out--Fan-in refers to the number of indepen- 
dent inputs which can be applied to a device. Generally, this is 
the number of input channels available. Fan-out refers to the 
number of similar fluidic devices which can be driven reliably 
from one output signal. .This is a crude but useful measure of the 
output impedance of a device. 

Load Sensitivity-- The load of a device is the amount of 
flow that is required by another device being driven by the first 
device under measurement. Some fluidic devices can be sensitive 
to varying loads and can in fact become quite unstable with large 
load variations, if the circuits are not properly designed. 

Pressure recovery/flow recovery--The pressure at the 
output of a device is lower than the supply pressure. The amount 
of output pressure, expressed as a percentage of the supply, is 
called the pressure recovery. Flow recovery is the percentage 
of supply flow which is recovered at the output. 

Active and Passive--Active devices are those devices 
which must have a separate supply applied to the device in addi- 
tion to the input and output connections. Active devices are also 
noted for having a gain greater than one, that is, the output signal 
is a multiple of something greater than one times the input signal. 
Passive devices are those which require no supply and have gains 
of less than one. 


WALL ATTACHMENT 

Fluidic devices which use the wall attachment or coanda 
effect are the most widely known of the fluidic family. This is 
due in part to the fact that the first major attempt at using fluids, 
and particularly their dynamic properties, to perform logic or 
amplification was done with all attachment devices. Wall attach- 
ment can occur effectively with any fluid although air is the most 
commonly used. When a jet of relatively high velocity fluid enters 
a region containing a fluid, the jet will entrain some of the fluid 
of the region. If a space near the jet can be confined such as by 
placing a wall near the jet, a significant pressure differential can 
be developed in the confined space. If the pressure in the confined 
space is lower than the pressure on the opposite side of the jet, 
the jet will bend toward the lower pressure space. This jet can in 
fact be bent far enough to actually flow against the wall or in effect 
attach itself to the wall. A recovery channel can be placed near 
the wall through which the attached jet can be recovered for further 
use. Figure 1 shows the wall attachment effect. 
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Wall Attachment 
Fig. 1. 


The jet, which has been attached to a wall, can be moved away 
from the wall by increasing the pressure in the low pressure space 
until the increasing pressure is greater than the pressure on the 
opposite side of the wall. The increasing pressure can be provided 
through an input channel to the interaction region. If a second 
wall and associated input channel are located near the jet, the jet 
can be switched from one wall to the other and once switched, the 
jet will remain on the wall to which it was attached even though 
the input signal has been removed. This, in its simplest form, 

is a bistable device whose two stable states are first when the jet 
is attached to the first wall and the second when the jet is attached 
to the second wall. Figure 2 shows the bistable device with the 
proper recovery or output channels also included. Also, note the 
splitter which is located symmetrically between the two output 
channels so that neither channel is favored by the jet. 


Input 2 
Output A! 
Splitter 
Output A 


Input 1 


Input 1 Applied ‘Input Removed 


Fig. 2 
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Input 2 
Applied 


Output Remains Stable Output Back To 
Original Position 


Fig. 2 Continued 


A second wall attachment device is an OR/NOR gate. 

Its function is such that when no input is present the jet is always 
flowing out a predetermined channel regardless of the previous 
input signals. The jet can only be switched to the second channel 
when an input signal is present. The actual construction of the 
OR/ NOR gate is very similar to the bistable except for either 
or both of two variations. 

The first is to provide a channel on one side of the jet 
which is much larger than the input channel on the opposite side, 
This new channel, called a vent, must be large enough to provide 
plenty of flow into the interaction space so that no low pressure 
space is developed on the vent side when no input signal is present 
in the opposite channel. The second variation is to locate the 
splitter off center of the axis of the jet so that one output channel 
is favored over the other. Figure 3 shows an OR/NOR gate with 
two input channels on one side opposite the vent, 


OR/NOR GATE 
FOP VN 


Or 
Input Applied After Input Removed 


Normal Condition 


Fig. 3 


The output flow always exists out the NOR leg when neither input 
A nor input Bis present. However, if either input A or input B 
is present, the output exists out the OR leg. 

Obviously, wall attachment is not needed to produce the 
OR/NOR effect. Wall attachment is used to insure a more near 


zero pressure out the unused output leg and also to provide a little 
better gain, 
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Since any logic can be done with a NOR gate, the NOR 
device is the backbone of any logic capability. OR gates, bi- 
stables, ANDS, NANDS, One Shots, etc. can all be made using 
NOR gates. An OR function, as shown in Figure 4, can be made 
using two NOR gates. 


Input Input Not_"A" and Not "B" 
what up 


wa" or upu 


OR Gate Using 2 Nor Gates 


Fig. 4 


As will be apparent later, not all NOR gates have also 
the OR output. This, then, is one advantage of the wall attachment 
OR/NOR gate when number of gates (and therefore size and cost) 
is important. 

The bistable device is useful to the wall attachment family 
because the memory function can be accomplished with one device 
instead of two as would be required if only NOR functions were 
available. 

Wall attachment devices have gained wide acceptance 
because of the wide range of supply pressures at which they can be 
operated, Normally, this range is from about 3 psi to 30 psi. 
These devices are advantageous because they can provide the 
signals to drive many low power to medium power cylinders, 
valves, motors, etc. The supply flow required is from about .1 
SCFM to 1 SCFM, which means again the flow necessary to drive 
low power to medium power devices is available. 

However, this flow requirement also leads to one of the 
major disadvantages of wall attachment devices and that is the 
problem of air consumption at the logic level. A100 gate system 
can require from 15 to 50 SCFM of air which generally is a 
strain on a user's air system. The pressure recovered with wall 
attachment devices is about 30% which is among the lowest of all 
the fluidic effects, but is not generally a serious disadvantage. — 
The gain range of wall attachment devices is from 1 to 10 and 
generally is about 3. The time response of wall attachment devices 
is among the best of the fluidic devices and is in the order of 1 
millisecond with the practical time being between 2 and 3 milli- 
seconds. This time response is then one of the major advantages 
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of wall attachment. The Fan-In or number of possible inputs is 
limited in most cases to two inputs; however, a few devices can 
be found with four inputs. The Fan-Out of wall attachment devices 
is limited to about 10 devices, which is very high for fluidic 
devices and exists because of the high flow consumiption of the 
device. The load sensitivity of wall attachment devices has been 
one of the major disadvantages and is the cause of much of the 
difficulty in engineering fluidic circuits using wall attachment 
devices, The best solution to the load sensitivity of the devices 
has been to add vents on the output legs of the gate so that as the 
load decreases the flow, which is not required, is diverted out 
the vent instead of upsetting the wall attachment. 

Typically, the channels of a wall attachment device have 
areas of between 4 x 107* to 8 x 107 square inches. The channel 
areas must be kept small to keep air consumption down. On the 
other hand, the smaller the channels, the worse the problem of 
air contamination control. 

To recap, the advantages of wall attachment devices are: 

l. Fast time response 
2. Ability to provide low or medium power 
signals 
3. Wide range of supply pressures 
The disadvantages in comparison to other fluidic devices are that 
they require extra circuit designing to overcome load sensitivity, 


require higher air consumption,and require more air contamination 


control than most fluidic devices. 


JET INTERACTION 

A jet stream can be diverted or caused to change direc- 
tion by another jet positioned at some angle from the main jet 
stream. The output pressure and flow which is actually recovered 
is then a function of the amount of the supply jet, directed into 
the output channel. Figure 5 shows one form of a Jet Interaction 
device. 


Supply Output 
TOO Yeon Serer 


lio Signa] Applied 


Output 
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Generally, these devices are proportional in nature, that 
is, the output level of pressure can be varied to any desired level 
by applying the proper input level. It is also possible to have 
two output channels which give, in effect, a pushpull signal. 
Figure 6 shows this device. 
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Output A 


Output B 


Output A 
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Output B 
Decreased) 


Fig. 6 


The pressure and flow ranges of these devices can be 
found in both the low level and the medium level ranges. Typically, 
the pressures are about .1 to 10 psi. Because jet interaction devi- 
ces are active, they have gain which is usually between 1 and 10. 

By cascading several amplifiers the total gain can be increased, 

The frequency response of these devices can be quite 
high approaching a few thousand cycles per second. The pressure 
recovery of jet interaction devices is in the order of 30% which is 
similar to the wall attachment devices. 

One device which falls in the general classification of jet 
interaction devices is called the Momentum Amplifier. It is named 
so because the pressure gain and pressure recovery is a function 
of the momentum of the supply jet and control jet. The Momentum 
Amplifier is unusual because of the higher gain available which 
can be in the order of 30. Also the pressure recovery is higher 
than the normal. 


TURBULENCE AMPLIFIER 

The pressure that can be recovered from a laminar jet 
is higher than that recovered from a turbulent jet of the same 
source. This property of jets can be utilized to produce an active 
NOR gate since a laminar jet can be changed to a turbulent jet by 
applying another jet of fluid at an angle to the main jet similar to 
that in a jet interaction device. Figure 7 shows a Turbulence 
Amplifier. The laminar jet is established by passing flow through 
along tube. As yet,no commercially successful Turbulence Am- 
plifier has been designed that works with liquids. 
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Fig. 7 


The pressure range of Turbulence Amplifiers is between 
a fraction of an inch of water column to about 1 psi. The flow 
range is very low, typically .01 SCFM for output signals. 

The pressure gain can be fairly high in the order of 20-30. 
The pressure recovery is somewhat higher than wall attachment 
devices and can be as high as 60%. The fan-out of T.A.'s (Tur- 
bulence Amplifiers) vary between about 4 and 8 while the usual 
fan-in is 4. Turbulence Amplifiers are quite load insensitive and 
can be operated from dead-end (no flow) to full flow. The time 
response of Turbulence Amplifiers is lower than wall attachment 
and is about 3 milliseconds. 

One unusual property of Turbulence Amplifiers is that 
there are several ways of causing a jet to change from laminar to 
turbulent. The switching can be caused by electric sparks, heat, 
acoustic signals, other jets or even breezes. These different modes 
of switching make the Turbulence Amplifiers ideal for various 
sensors but at the same time, leads to its major disadvantage 
which is that of being switched by doors slamming, high frequency 
acoustic noises, etc, 


IMPACT MODULATOR 

This device could be classified with jet interaction devices, 
but because it has a unique way of recovering the desired signal, 
it is considered separately here. In an impact modulator device, 
two jets are pointed toward each other along the same axis so that 
their two jets impact on each other. At the impact point flow 
exists at right angles to the axis of the jets; this flow can be recov- 
ered to produce either a proportional device or a digital device. 

The input signal is a jet applied such that it interferes 
with the supply by decreasing its momentum and, therefore, shift- 
ing the point of impact closer to the main supply. Figure 8 shows 
a diagram of the impact modulator. The characteristics of this 
device such as pressure range, etc. are similar to those of jet 
interaction devices. 
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Supply No. 17 


Supply No.1 


Fig. 8 


WAVE PHENOMENA CONTROL 

Wave phenomena control is the latest of the various 
fluidic effects which has been put to use in the design of fluidic 
devices. When a jet issues from a nozzle of a specific design 
and through a range of pressures which is related to the nozzle 
size, a diamond pattern of flow will develop. This supply jet is 
also collected ina volume. As the pressure in the volume ap- 
proaches the value of pressure at the entrance, the flow is di- 
verted away from the main axis similar to the same patterns as 
in an impact modulator. The point of flow diversion will switch 
back along the diamond pattern toward the supply jet and the fluid 
which has filled the volume will flow back out toward the supply 
nozzle since the pressure at entrance has decreased. The pres- 
sure in the volume can decrease to a value slightly less than 
ambient. The pressure variation can be quite large approaching 
a 50 psi change. It is this large pressure variation that provides 
this device with its main advantages. Once the volume pressure 
decreases below a critical point, the supply jet pattern will revert 
to the original pattern and repeat the process of charging the 
volume and discharging. Figure 9 shows the basic wave phenom- 
ena control device. 


SREOKE aes 
KS KKK 
x AX 


Output 


Chamber Dischargi 
Fig. 9 


The device, which is called a HPLF and means High 
Pressure Low Flow, is useful as an oscillator or timer. A digi- 
tal amplifier has also been developed using this principle. Devel- 
opment of OR, NORS, etc. are progressing so that they will also 
be available. The pressure range of this device is at the bottom 
end of the high range, that is, about 30 to 50 psi. The pressure 
recovery approaches 90%, one of the highest. Flows are from 
0.1 SCFM to 1.5 SCFM and since the effect is dependent on flow, 
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the output must be a low requirement. In other words, it is load 
sensitive to large changes in flow. 

One disadvantage of the HPLF is that the diamond 
pattern of flow produced also produces acoustic waves, meaning 
the device is somewhat noisy and can be a concern if very low 
noise levels are to be maintained. 

Vortexing--Vortexing is an effect whereby the output 
flow rotates about the axis of output port. The greater the rotation 
of flow, the greater the restriction to flow, and, therefore, the 
less the actual output flow. With no control signal applied the 
flow path is directly from a supply port to the output port of the 
circular chamber. If a control signal is applied tangentially to 
the chamber, it will cause the supply flow to rotate around in the 
chamber before exiting. Increasing the control signal will cause 
the rotation to increase and the output flow to decrease. The 
device, then, is proportional. Figure 10 shows a vortex amplifier. 


Supply Control No.3 Supply Control No. 3 
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Fig. 10 


One advantage of the vortex amplifier is that several 
inputs can be added so that each input level is added to affect the 
output. Also the inputs can be aligned so that they oppose each 
other. The result is an excellent summing junction whereby the 
output is the algebraic sum of the inputs. 

The vortex amplifier is a good flow modulator, particu- 
larly at the high pressure and flow range, and can be used to 
control air motors, cylinders, etc. One disadvantage of the vortex 
amplifier is that the control pressure must be greater than the 
supply pressure. The supply flow is larger than the control pres- 
sure and,therefore, the vortex amplifier should be used where 
flow modulation is needed, but when pressure gain is not needed. 


CONCLUSIONS 

This paper has given a brief discussion of the character- 
istics of fluidic devices as they apply to circuits as well as a brief 
description of the functional characteristics which make the devices 
work, It is hoped that the observer will be able to better analyze 
fluidics in the many applications which are possible. 
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VELOCITIES AND ACCELERATION IN 
CYLINDRICAL AND SPHERICAL COORDINATES 


Joachim I. Weindling 
Professor of System Engineering 
Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn 


Almost every textbook on elementary dynamics which covers 
motion in three dimensions, also includes under the subject of 
particle Kinematics a list of representations of velocity and accel- 
eration in cylindrical and spherical coordinates; see, for example, 
References on page 24. In those cases where the representa- 
tions are developed, it is essentially in terms of a pictorial 
visualization of the effect of a change in the position vector upon 
the changes (rotations) of the orthonormal set of unit vector 8, 
(e,, eg? &,) for cylindrical coordinates, Fig. 1, and (e, eg © r) 
for spherical coordinates, Fig. 2. The procedure is then to 
express the time derivative of position (or velocity) as the sum 
of the products of the unit vectors and the components, and to 
take the derivative to obtain the velocity (acceleration) where 
both the component and the unit vector will experience changes. 

The procedure requires a great number of substitutions, 
and a great deal of accounting skill to keep track of what changes 
with what. It does have the advantage of requiring little mathe- 
matics, and is pedagogically probably justified for the somewhat 
simpler case of cylindrical coordinates to help the student visual- 
ize just what these changes are. The procedure is so cumbersome 
in the case of spherical coordinates, however, that little insight 
is gained from it. The writer has for some time now used 
an alternative procedure which has the advantage of applying a 
fundamental relation for vectors in moving frames that usually 
precedes the coordinate transformations in most texts, and is 
mathematically more straightforward. In the classroom, to get 
the greatest benefit from both presentations, the cylindrical 
coordinates are first handled by the text method, and then by the 
new method presented below. The results are compared as iden- 
tical , and spherical coordinates are then handled by the new 
method alone. 

The method is based on two concepts: 1. cylindrical 
and spherical coordinate systems are both rotating reference 
frames; 2. the well-known relationship that the time derivative 
of a vector which is referred to a moving coordinate system (i.e., 
whose components are expressed in terms of the unit vectors of 
the moving coordinate system) is given by: 
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e a ° b (0) Zz -$ ry 
a ee ee -+ oj + ]O 0 4] = [ox + OF, + oz, 
z r or z Zz fe) 
where A is the vector, expressed in components along the moving 2 2 ks =| 3 
coordinate axes; is the angular velocity of the coordinate \ wv re 
system similarly expressed; 3p Tepresents the time derivative = oye ° 
of the individual component of the vector as represented in the 26r bx 
moving coordinate system, i.e., as would be seen by an observer on o 
fixed in and moving with that coordinate system. It should be noted 7 - -l 
that =. is the absolute rate of change of the vector a_ but it A 


= ., = roe. + (gx, + 2graye + Ze 


$ z 


too is referred to, or "expressed in terms of,'' the moving coor- 
dinate system. 
For cylindrical coordinates, the position vector r is 


given hy again in agreement with the texts. 
rer @ + 0a + oa For spherical coordinates, the position vector is given 
Zz by 
or simply as (r,,0,z) in terms of its components. The frame r= re = (x,0,0) 


rotates with angular velocity $ about the z axis (k in the Car- 


tesian systems, e, in the cylindrical), #0 that and the angular velocity results from the vector sum of the angular 


wu. = $e = (0,0 6) velocities due to the change of 9, ok, and due to the change in 
f Z a 6, 0e,. Since the unit vector kis given in the spherical coor- 
; dinates by 
The velocity may then be obtained from 
k = cos@e_ - sinée 
r 8 
= dr or eon : the sum is 
t= a oe ee a eo a - we ‘ ; ; 
a A 24 = We = > coste - 6 sinfe, + ie), = ($¢ cos 0, -$ sin 6, 8) 
re e. %% e, oe 10) ee 
3 = : ; We thus have for the velocity ® 
=— = + = ! 
IE o) +10 > ) oz, oz. é 
Z Xo O 2 zZ 0 Zz =. a _ or 7 : 
dt 2 ee 
. = “ a ° 
ze. + ox, Ce + ze, 4 : Ps . ey ey Xr hy 
= |° + |¢ cos 6 -¢ sin 6 6 |= |0]+ or 
exactly as given in the texts. The dot over a term has the samme oJ 3 o 0 2 $x sin 0 
meaning as er and the row or column vector has been used r 
interchangeably as convenient, since no confusion results. Simi- = Gs 
larly, the acceleration is obtained from . : 
z av 55 ¥ a ox sin @ 
SS Se me Se a 
at ot £ ee aoe Sint tt 
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and for acceleration 


- @ ow .-  - 
so—=s— + 
a at ry Wp xv 
ei ai, i ee. <o 
at 6r + ¢ cos 8 -¢ sin 0 6 
x sin 6 r ér or sin 6 
r — sin7e - 67, 
a 6r + ér + ér - oe cos 6 sin 6 
dor cos 6 + ox sin 6 + ‘ox sin 6 box cos 6 + br sin 6 
Ea $7 sine - 6" 
= 26r + br - i cos 6 sin 6 


26$r cos 6 + 2or sin 0 + $r sin 6 
oe 2 Ae! oD & ee oe 22 , = F x E ; 
= (x - ¢@ x sin'@ - 6 re. + (20x + Or - $°r cos 6 sin S)e, Fig. 1. Cylindrical coordinate system 


+ (28x cos 0 + 2$r sin 0 + ‘ox sin mre, 


both of which agree with the textbooks. 

A further alternative is the use of Lagrange's equations 
to carry out the transformation as is done in Reference 3 for 
spherical coordinates, but particle kinematics is usually covered 
before Lagrangian methods are introduced, and these methods 
are considerably more abstract than that given above. 
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DEVICE TO MEASURE RIGID 
DISPLACEMENTS USING MOIRE 


A. J. Durelli 
Vv. J. Parks 


Moire has become a popular method to measure displacements. 
Of all experimental stress analysis methods, it is the one on 
which the most research is being conducted at present, partly 
because moire is the most recent method found to measure dis- 
placements, but also because moire is an extremely versatile 
method. Educational courses in physics, mechanics, and stress 
analysis have introduced much material on moire, but until now, 
the practical aspects have been difficult to transmit to students, 
mainly because of the relatively large expense involved in obtain- 
ing gratings. Important improvements have been made recently 
in that respect; inexpensive coarse gratings are available from 
drafting supply houses, ! and large, dense gratings of good quality 
are also available commercially. 

It has been shown how precise structural analysis can 
be conducted using coarse gratings (Durelli and Daniel, 1962), 
and the method has been found very useful for teaching purposes. 
However, no simple device has yet been prepared to show the ap- 
plication of moire to the measurement of rigid motions, transla- 
tions, or rotations. Such a device is described below. 

The board shown in figure 1 can be made using any easily 
available plastic sheet, usually plexiglas. A horizontal grating, 
with a pitch of about 60 lines per inch, is cemented to the top 
surface of the board. Two parallel strips of plexiglas, one inch 
wide, and about one-fourth inch thick, are screwed to the board 
about an inch apart. Similarly, two strips, parallel to each other 
but inclined with respect to the axis of the board, are screwed on 
the board. Blocks can slide between these strips. On the bottom 
surface of two such blocks, gratings with lines parallel to the 
board gratings are cemented. On the bottom surfaces of two other 
blocks, gratings that have some inclination with respect to the 
master gratings are cemented to produce an interference pattern 
of fringes, designated "mismatch" in the figure. 


lone manufacturer is Para-tone, Inc., 512 Burlington Ave., Lag- 
range, Ill, The sheets are sometimes called Zip-a-tone. 


2m. E. Brown & Co., Ltd., Empire Works, Cork Lane, Glen Parva, 


Leicester, England. 
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MEASUREMENT OF RIGID DISPLACEMENT 
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Fig. 1. Translucent Board with Coarse Gratings to 
Dlustrate the Measurement of Rigid Translation 
and Rotation Using Moire 


The left bottom block can be used to measure vertical 
displacements by counting the alternate cycles of darkness and light 
~ the field. The displacement corresponding to each passage htioat 
light to darkness, or darkness to light, is equal to one half the 
pitch of the grating and can be checked against the scale. Whenn 
is the number of cycles, from either dark to dark or light to light 
pis the pitch, and v is the vertical displacement, v =np. _ 

The right bottom block can be used to measure the verti- 
cal component of the displacement along the inclined strips. Ther 
the displacement can be measured with the scale, and the vertical 
component will be given by the cyclic appearance of darkness and 
light, using the same equation as above. A comparison with the 
scale can be made if the angle between the strips and the direction 
of the grating is known, and the vertical component of motion is 
computed from trigonometry. 

The top left block can be used to measure vertical dis- 
placements by counting the number of fringes that pass by a point 
marked on the block. It can be verified that the answer obtained is 
the same as the one obtained with the left bottom block, but more 


precise measurement can be made, and interpolation of fractions 
of a fringe is possible. 


o 


rae 


The top right block can be used to measure vertical com- 
ponents of oblique displacements by counting fringes passing by a 
marked point. A fraction of a fringe can also be estimated here, 
and the motion checked with the scale reading. 

In the center of the board, a small block can be rotated, 
and the rotation measured ona protractor. As with displacements, 
rotations can be measured with greater precision using moire. 

The distance between fringes § is related to the pure rigid rotation 
@ by: ~ 

~ = 

where 09is the angle of rotation in radians. Note that the angle of 
the fringes with the perpendicular to the grating lines is half the 
angle of rotation of the block. 
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A SIMPLE FORM FOR THE 
LENGTH OF A CATENARY 


S. H. L. Kung 
Associate Professor of Mathematics 
Jacksonville University 


One of the approximate formulas relating the quantities of a 
catenary cable (Fig. 1) is (Synge and Griffith, 1959) 


- 2 ane 
ams [1-@ Gp] (1) 


where a is one-half the span length, h is the sag, and s is 
the distance, measured along the curve, from the lewaat oint 

to the support. To determine s, if h and a are given ee m 
use Eq.1 and solve a quadratic equation in s, The appaeadiiate 7 
velve of s is usually found to be less than the exact one. In this 
brief note we give a formula that relates the same three . uantiti 
but it will be simpler and more accurate than Eq. 1. : i“ 


Fig. 1. A Catenary Cable 
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Corresponding to Fig. 1, the equation of the catenary is 


(2) 
y = c cosh (x/c) 


where c is called the parameter of the catenary. If the cable is ; 
tightly stretched, the value of c is very large. Hence we may write 


= [r+ hy Wy ax = 6 stan (2 
(3) 


a 
= oc [a+@ @ +n @P+..-| 
3 
eas a 
oA ee" 


If _P_ is the support point, so that x= a, and y=c +h, 


then Eq. 2 becomes 


2 1, (a4 | () 
eats i [r+ & G+ igi "te 


1) (8) 
wer () il 


or 
2 
i a 
hz () CS ) 7 
On the vertical axis let some point T be chosen such tha 
— lan 
TP = RP = S, 


and assume that 


) = k (RQ) 

Then from the triangle ~ 
— re oe 

nop, TO + P= TP’, ives, Kho +a = 5 

Elimination of s between Eq. 5 and Eq 3 gives 
6 
kK? - + (aes (6) 
3c7h? 36c h 
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The second term of high order on the right side of Eq. 6 
may be neglected because in many practical circumstances 


a 
lear an et 
6c 2h 
Thus Eq. 6 simplifies to 
2 
ko i ee 
y¥3 ch 
and by using Eq. 4 it becomes 
a 2c 2 (7) 
ka SS) SS 
3c a /3 


Substituting Eq. 7 in Eq. 5 we have 


sav & n? + ra (8) 


Obviously, the approximate value of k is greater than 
the true k, so the approximate value of s_ given by Eq. 8 will 
always be greater than the true s. To show the accuracy of Eq. 8, 
let h= 52.8 ft. and a= 80 ft. The values of s are 98.8 ft. 
and 100,6 ft. from Eq. 1 and Eq. 8, respectively. Since the true 
value of s is 100 ft. (Merriam, 1968), the latter represents an 
error of .6% which is only half as great as that represented by 
the former. 
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THE SOURCE, FUNDING, AND DESTINATION OF* 
GRADUATE STUDENTS IN MECHANICS 


Dan H. Pletta 
University Professor of Engineering Mechanics 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute and State University 


funding, and destination of graduate 
heir degrees would involve a host 
Data are discontinuous and ‘ 
econceived conclusion. 


A history of the source, 
students who have completed t 
of variables and a complex es : 

nough to support almost any pr 
ee ase at and interpreting it ie even eve 
Rather than bore you with statistics, I prefer to cite preju 2 eae 
mine as well as those of a few of my peers. Pecan i “ie 
enough when it deals only with the future and when all fe) im var 
ables involved cover the entire time span being considere ‘ 

Such is not the case here. Statistics covering these 

enrollments vary as departments are merged or splintered, and 


s thus appear to be discontinuous. Graduate 


local enrollment ee aes 


students majoring in mechanics do so in separate an i 
e exist at a particular school; in traditiona 


ular departments, whether or not senate : : 
mechanics departments do exist at that school; or in more ere 
engineering science departments. Whether to include a ceva. 
physics, as is now being done in Engineering Manpower Co 

isti i ionable. 
a ae oe when separate statistics were being reported 
for mechanics majors by the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare and the American Society for Engineering SS i 
(ASEE), more than two M.S. and one Ph. D. degrees were itt 
for every B.S. degree. Not all B.S. graduates went on to _ ; 
although most of them did. More B.S. mechanics ena ok y 
acquaintance now choose industry over graduate wierd CS aes 
many students have had to transfer into mechanics at the g 


level to make up this deficit. 


partments, if thes 
engineering curric 


CTING ENROLLMENT 
FO gs of students transferring from traditional 
departments has decreased as these departments developed | 
grams emphasizing their engineering science to a more nen oo 
degree. Graduate study in traditional curricular departmen 8 
tended to become more scientifically applied rather than design- 


: 
*Presented at the 1970 ASEE Annual Meeting Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio. 
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oriented, as new faculty members were appointed with little or no 
practical engineering experience. 

During the past 20 years, graduate students majoring 
in mechanics, either in separate mechanics departments or in 
traditional engineering curricular departments, found a ready 
market and multiple job offers in industries and in universities. 
Almost unlimited financial support was available from the federal 
government or educational foundations or from industries, especial- 
ly when they were engaged in federally sponsored contracts. The 
majority of graduates with whom I am acquainted preferred academic 
appointments, not only because these graduates prefer teaching, 
but because, if they were not U.S. citizens and hoped to remain 
in this country, they created an unacceptable security risk in 
defense-oriented industries. During 1969, the job situation has 
been completely reversed. Academic staff vacancies have shrunk 
to virtually zero, and openings in industry for mechanics graduates 
have been curtailed to a point where only one or two offers were 
received per student on the B.S., M.S., or Ph.D, levels. Industry 
was quite willing to employ engineers on R&D assignments as long 
as the government was paying for the work and the companies 
earned 100 to 200% overhead. The cut in these federal funds sig- 
naled an end to the production of such projects, particularly those 
that were analytical in nature and produced only software whose 
ultimate destination was a filing cabinet or a publication. 

Likewise, the change in the draft law, from the deferred 
shelter of the graduate sanctuary to elimination of all critically 
skilled deferments, has reoriented the desires of B.S. graduates 
toward full-time graduate status. 


DECREASING ENGINEERING ENROLLMENTS 

Thus, the requirements of industry and of the armed forces 
contributed to a decrease in enrollment in engineering in general 
for the 1969-70 academic year of 18% for;:M.S. and 9% for Ph. D. 
full-time students (NSPE). "Since the elimination of draft deferments 
two years ago, engineering master's enrollments have fallen from 
a high of 34,000 in the fall of 1967 to 20,000.'' Enrollment of 
foreign graduate students increased markedly and made up one-fifth 
of this loss, Part-time enrollment increased, however, as students 
elected to continue graduate study while being employed full-time 
in industry. Undergraduate enrollments decreased noticeably in 
the freshman and sophomore years (NSPE, 1970). 

Figures for actual enrollment in mechanics alone are, 
however, more relevant to this discussion. Table 1 lists graduate 
enrollment and degrees conferred for 1966 to 1969 as reported in 
part two of the February issues of the ASEE journal. Data were 
summarized for 42 schools reporting for all four years and for six 
additional schools whose programs started after 1965-66, Note that 
the M.S. enrollment and degrees conferred have declined almost 
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20% from their maximum. Total graduate enrollment al esl 
schools producing the most Ph. D's (25% of the total) — mile 
four-year interval fell by twice that amount. Growth o — * 

in other schools and lack of research stipends may scent lescag ito 
significant factor. Schools whose mechanics de ngcven , 
bined with traditional curricular departments like civil, 


and aerospace engineering are not included in Table l. 


Graduate Enrollment and Degrees Conferred in Engineering Mechanics 
For 1965-69 


Maximum 
Change (%) 


1965-66 1966-67 1967-68 1968-69 1965-69 
Ne 


M.S. Enrollment 


753 689 643 694 
i 753 735 759 694 “19.7 

Ph.D. imal - _ ist 
ny 745 830 821 814 -03.9 

ak ara 279 328 289 271 
b. 279 340 311 297 217.4 

. es 

oe 142 145 162 186 
b. 142 148 164 189 423.7 
M.S. thai Enrollment én ae _ oe ete 


a. 42 schools 
-b. 42 + 6 new schools 
ce. 3 schools producing 25% of all Ph.D's. 


Engineering mechanics departments probably have is 
...ed to develop graduate programs educating engineers for a 
assignments than the more traditional curricula. A report k y the 
Engineers Joint Council (EJC Engineer, 1969) eoveren one rae 
every seven engineers who belong to major engineering rom aie 
and who are either registered or are college graduates or both. 2) 
This survey of 53, 000 engineers indicated that 30% become sepia ; 
20% engage in research, and only 3% teach. Thus, the ratio ° : 
teachers to research engineers should be no more than one in cass A 
but my own experience indicates that a much higher amigos oe 
mechanics graduates have sought and obtained academic appoint- 
ments. The result has been the development of macre Segue i 
programs, which compete with those already established, althoug 
it appears at the moment to be a declining market. At the same - 
time, all of these programs resemble each other and tend to pro 
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duce stereotyped individuals seeking to perpetuate themselves on 
college faculties. There is a great need for practitioner-oriented 
engineers trained at the highest academic levels for R&D tasks in 
industry. Perhaps the present shortage of academic positions will 
force graduates to obtain the industrial experience that is so neces- 
sary for all college faculties before they hope for future appoint- 
ments to educational institutions. 


There is at the moment serious concern as to whether there 
is already an overproduction of Ph, D.'s in engineering of the type 
now being produced. Those in allied disciplines such as chemistry, 
physics, and mathematics have experienced considerable difficulty 
in the past two years in obtaining professional employment of their 
liking ‘U.S. News & World Report, Dec. 29, 1969), 

In June 1968, 2, 933 doctoral degrees in engineering were 
awarded. The total engineering faculty that year totaled 18, 961. 

If we assume a 10% turnover of engineering faculty because of re- 
tirement or transfer to industry, and if 1,900 Ph. D.'s enter the 
teaching profession each year, industry would have to absorb the 
balance. Just what industry's potential needs are for research- 
minded engineers is still an open question. There certainly is a 
saturation point, but these individuals might have to reorient their 
professional objectives from research to design, production, and 
management, In this sense, engineering colleges today produce 
virtually no practitioners. 


R&D OR P.E,? 


One possible solution to this problem of educating graduate 
students in mechanics, as well as in other engineering disciplines, 
would be to have two programs, one for research and one for the 
practice of engineering. This would be in line with the projections 
published by the University of California on future engineering 
educational needs. It would be necessary for the different doctor 
of philosophy and doctor of engineering degrees to be used for these 
two programs. For maximum effectiveness, it appears that the 
doctor of engineering degree should be administered by the college 
of engineering rather than by the graduate school, but that the Ph. D. 
research degree should remain the province of the graduate school 


-as it is now. 


The professional degree of doctor of engineering should 
be heavily oriented toward design, and some means should be found 
for providing a meaningful internship (Pletta, 1950). Thus, the 
destination of the bulk of graduate engineering students should be 
pointed toward industry rather than academia. The leading pro- 
fessional engineers of the future--perhaps 2% of the total number-- 
will have doctoral training in some specialty with a broad founda- 
tion in all the engineering sciences, a solid introduction to human- 
ities and social studies, and adequate training in management. 
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A NOTE ON THE COMPUTATION OF THE 
APPROXIMATE VALUE OF THE BUCKLING 
LOAD FOR A UNIFORM BAR WITH ELASTIC 
END RESTRAINTS 


D. As Ziegenbock 


The case to be considered in detail is the symmetric one, with 
equal end restraints. The procedure described gives the approx- 
imate location of the points of counter-flexure. The buckled bar 
will have the shape of a half--sine curve between these points, and 
a curve which fits the boundary conditions is assumed for the end 
portion of the bar. The result of this method is a simple algebraic 
expression for the location of the point of counter-flexure in terms 
of E (modulus of elasticity), L (length), I (moment of inertia of the 
bar cross-section), and C (the elastic end restraint), The exact 
method of solution is not particularly difficult, but the solution of 
the differential equation gives the buckling load in a transcendental 
equation which must be solved by trial or by the use of a computer. 
The approximate value of the buckling load, using the method 
described here, can be corrected by the use of the included correc- 
tion curve. This curve was obtained by assuming various values 
of the buckling load 


TEI 


2 
cr L 


where l=n=<4 


The corresponding value of C, the elastic and restraint, was then. 
computed for each assumed value of Per; and this value was used 
to obtain the approximate value of the distance ''b", which is the 
distance from the end of the bar to the point of counter-flexure. 
This value is then used to obtain the approximate value of the 
buckling load, which is finally compared to the assumed value. 
The correction curve also gives the maximum error of the approx- 
imate method. For many engineering computations, the approximate 
method is sufficiently accurate, since the physical constants are 
frequently not known with a high degree of accuracy. 

The chief use of the method described here, however, is 
to assist the student of stability problems in visualizing the behavior 
of a buckled bar with elastic and restraints and to emphasize the 
similarity with a simple pin-ended column commonly discussed in 
a beginning course in mechanics of materials, 
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For the portion AB of the bar, Fig. l(b), the origin is at A and 
the assumed curve is 


x _ Tx 
y= 6x + 6(1 cos D 


Banos Tt sin = (=@ when x = 0) 
2 2 
dy T TTX 
7 9 cos oP (=O when x = b) 
dx 4b 
Ps bn? 
At x = 0 =~ = Ss 
dx 4b 
Therefore 
2 
er". ~ (08) - cp 
4b? 
and 
5 = —4b2c 8 
"TEL 


Also, considering AB as a free body, and since the moment at 
point B is zero 


Pp" (b6 + 6) - CO =0 
cr 


where P!, is the approximate value of the buckling load, as 
distinguished from Por which is the correct value of the buckling 
load. 


Therefore: 
2 
co=P' (pe + C4) 
nEI 
and 
2 
c=P' w+ 2S 
© mEL r 
However, using Euler's equation for pin-ended columns 
¥ 1EI 
P = 2 
cr (lr2b) 
WEI 4b“c 1 2 2 
@= z (b + a y= ae (Tw -EIb + 4bC) 
(L-2b) TEI (L-2b) 


C(L?-4LB + 4b*) = nr EIb + 4p2¢ 


Solving for b 


For pinned ends: C = 0 and b = 0 (correct value) 

For fixed ends: C = w and b =— (correct value) 

For intermediate values of C, Ene values of ''b" obtained from 

the above equation will be lower than the correct value, and hence 
(L - 2b) is larger than the correct distance between the points of 
counter-flexure, and therefore BP oP ont Fig. 2 shows the 
relationship between the percentage error and the approximate 
value of the buckling load, De The error is always less than 
3%, which is adequate for many engineering applications. For 
those instances where the physical constants are known with 
sufficient accuracy, Fig, 2 can be used to obtain Bg? 


Pp =p'  (1+e), where e = error. 
cx. cr 
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Fig. 2 was obtained in the following way. 


the differential 


equation is 


The solution of 


ean KL es cr 
2 cx ’ 
where 
P 2 
Ke oY p =n 
~ EL cr LA 
where 
isn=4 
Therefore 
2 
esa andK =—— Jn ? se =— Vn 
L? L 2 2 
n2EI 
P 2 
cr L TEL 
5 or ae ee 
K L n 


Solving the first equation for C 


= un 
tan 7 vane 
2 


Assuming a value of n, the corresponding value of C is computed, 
This value of C is then used to obtain the approximate value of b 
and then the value of PM ose which is compared with Deane The 
process is repeated to obtain a number of points on the graph of 
Fig: 2s 

A similar method can be used for the case with an elastic 
restraint at one end, while the other end is pinned. There is much 
less computational advantage for this case, however. If "a"! 
represents the distance from the elastically restrained end to the 
point of counter-flexure, the following equation containing ''a" 
results 


La 2 2 _ 171 


is ae Tw EI + 4La’ and P' 
er 2 
(L-a) 


Since the solution of a cubic equation may be about as tedious as 
the solution of a transcendental equation, the unsymmetrical case 
is not discussed in detail, 


4l 


